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HUMAN LIFE TRANSITORY. 


“Wuat is your life? It is even a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.” —JAMES 4 : 14. 


Tue object of this inquiry and reply is, to rectify a wrong habit 
which is very common—the habit of counting upon human life as 
something solid and abiding. Let us first notice, 


I. How men make this mistake of regarding their life as some- 
thing solid and stable. 


In reality, human life is a vapor. 

The vapor rises in the morning at the sun’s first touch. It 
glides gracefully up the mountain-side ; light, beautiful, and ap- 
parently substantial. Yet the very beams that generated, will 
scatter it. In an hour you look for it, but it is gone, and has left 
no sign of its existence; no fragment of its beauty in the place 
that knew it then, but knows it no more forever. 
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And yet, on this vapor, as on a rock, men build houses, palaces, 
— hopes, joys; yea, the worth of their immortality. 
his we shall see as we enter into a closer scrutiny of human 


plans and hopes. 

1. Men calactete upon the certain continuance of their strength. 

Their plans and hopes generally are projected on the ground of a 
permanent endurance of Rrealth and ae This is apparent, both 
in the kind of enjoyments most prized, and in the aversion gener- 
ally felt to the decay of life. 

All the pleasures of sense require health and vigor. Just so far, 
then, as any one founds his calculation of happiness on them, he 
puts in, consciously, or unconsciously, as one element of the cal- 
culation, the continuance of health and vigor. If the eyesight 
fails, the vision of material beauty can gratify no longer. If hear- 
ing ceases, no sweet sounds can longer entertain. If taste is lost, 
the pleasures of the table cease. Then the whole worth of money, 
if it is regarded only for the enjoyment of the senses, depends on 
the continuance of that state of the body which we denominate 
health. If that fails, these fountains of enjoyment fail; and to 
him who makes these his supreme delight, there is no more happi- 
ness. The same is true of social life in its gayer, more exciting 
forms. Whoever depends on gay company, fine dressing, and 
brilliant assemblies for happiness, calculates upon the permanent 
continuance of health, so far as he reflects at all; for gay society, 
festive scenes, mirth, and display, are utterly out of place in the 
chamber of sickness, or in the persons of the aged. 

Either then all this class of persons have abandoned reflection, 
or they presume upon a radical change in their own views of hap- 
piness; for they can not look forward -to the future without 
miserable anticipations, unless they have taken it for granted that 
they are going to one health and vigor forever. 

nd we see evidence of this miscalculation, in the feelings with 
which sickness, infirmities, and old age are generally regarded by 
the young, middle-aged, and vigorous. Young persons generally 
seem to look upon diseases and infirmities as separated from them 
by an impassable gulf. There are indeed such things in the world, 
just as there are terrible giants in the story-books; and they produce 
a tragical impression on the feelings as vou read about them. But 
that is the nearest they are ever to come, having only a shadowy 
existence, and never to enter the sphere of their consciousness. 
“T to become a poor, bed-ridden invalid ; to be shut up for months 
in a gloomy, quiet room, with no companions but nurses and plty- 
sicians; no food but drugs; no occupation but that of bearing 
pain! I to die a violent death; to be wrapped in a winding-sheet 
of fire in my own father’s house! Impossible! I never can en- 
tertain such a thought.” That might be the purport of the views 
which are entertained generally by young venghe ; and by others, too, 
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who have experienced no serious illness or accident. And similar 
to this is the common feeling about old age. The class of old peo- 
ple must always be supplied from that of the young. Death or 
old age is certainly before every young person. And yet there is 
a general dread of becoming old; and an effort to conceal from 
themselves and others the marks of it. On this is founded that rule 
of politeness, not to inquire after another’s age. Why? because 
it might break in upon some one’s pretty cheat. Why do any 
dread advancing met Mainly because it shows the falseness of a 
plan of life that embraces only those delights which require health 
and vigor. There is, however, unknown to such persons, an infi- 
nite fountain of delights which are infinitely superior to these ; and 
which advancing age, and sickness, and afflictions do but increase, 
instead of diminish. 

We witness this misconception of the nature of human life, and 
of the tenure by which it is held, in another fact; which is, that, 

2. Men calculate upon an indefinite prolonging of life. 

The plans and hopes of men svhenill apes the presumption that 
they shall not be disturbed in the possession of earthly good. 
~~ now that health and vigor should continue as long 
as life, of which there is no certainty, yet life itself is perfectly in- 
secure. Yet this fact enters into the plans and expectations of but 
few of the human family. The summons to those in the freshness 
of youth or vigor of manhood, to quit the possessions and enjoy- 
ments of lite, would, in almost every case, be a shock more dread- 
ful than an earthquake, unless it were itself that summons. They 
have made no deliberate, serious calculation upon giving up friends, 
possessions, comforts, occupations, and pleasures. These are, to 
their imaginations, a rock that can never be moved; while, in 
fact, their life is but “a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away.” 

What then, fellow-man, are you building on; your deeds and 
mortgages? But look where they hang. ‘They are all hung on 
the curling wreath of vapor. Your breath is in your nostrils; es- 
caped in an instant, and forever. And yet the escaping of that 
breath cancels all your mortgages in an instant ; forfeits your claim 
upon all your possessions ; and sends you a forlorn, friendless beggar 
forth, you know not whither. Your deeds of land, your certifi- 
cates of stock, your titles, your friendships, all, all are vapors; and 
yet no worldly-minded person really believes that; or, if he does, 
and still loves the oad, he is miserable. I speak now, however, 
of the myraids that regard themselves as happy. 

There is yet another evidence of this miscalculation. It is that, 

3. The next life will much resemble this. 

The Indian has gross thoughts of heaven.. The expectations of 
many in a Christian land are but little more spiritual. The plans and 
hopes of men are founded on the presumption that they shall never 
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pass to retribution. “ Itis appointed unto all men once to die ; and 
after that, the judgment.” After death comes; not the instituting 
of judgment; for that goes on every moment, but the executing of 
the sentence of the J ud e. In other words, all men are certainly 
to die; each one is liable each moment to die, and, immediately 
after death, all are brought before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
Yet how manifest is it that few persons have made these momen- 
tous facts enter largely into their plans! 

Need we now hold distinctly to your view the proof that this is 
all a self-delusion ? . 

If it is necessary, we proceed to notice that, 


Il. Jfuman life is a vapor. This is true, and it is universally 
true. We contemplate, 

1. The uncertainty of life. 

There is a great degree of certainty in the length of a large num- 
ber of lives. One branch of trade is now uated on that certainty. 
The average of lives in certain districts is reduced to as much cer- 
tainty as the anes safety of ships trading to particular ports. And 
a reasonable calculation of profit on insuring such lives has led to 
the formation of companies. While this is the case, yet the most 
entire uncertainty hangs over each individual life. It hangs like 
the vapor of the morning suspended in the air, whose origin hav- 


ing been in the low —s which were warmer than the atmo- 


sphere, it arose until it found a resting-place. But there a cooler 
current of air may strike it and condense it to water; or a sun- 
beam may strike and dissipate it. Nothing is more uncertain, un- 
less it be human life. 

Look at it in reference toGod. His existence is without be- 
ginning, without change, without end. In the beginning he 
created the heavens and the earth ; he will be the same when the 
heavens shall roll away as a scroll, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat. But we spring up like the grass, and wither 
before the sun is set. What was Methuselah’s life before Him 
with whom a thousand years is as one day? A vapor. What is 
the glory of the most splendid career of earthly greatness? The 
glory of the flower of the grass, which in the morning is gay and 

ourishing, in the evening lies withering in death. 

Look at our life too, in reference to the nature around us. Ob- 
servation shows that nothing is stable on this earth. And science 
shows both that the mountanis and leaf had a beginning, and are 
undergoing perpetual change. Yet the mountains are called in 
human poetry, everlasting. Their life counts millions of our lives. 
The pyramids, the work of man, outlive the life of nations. Our 
very dwellings outlast us. Our cemeteries vie with our cities. 
Our funerals pe ace with our births. Every day, every hour, 
every moment, a life is escaping. Lives the most depended on; 
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lives giving the greatest promise, are, at last, only vapor. One 
cold breath, one warm sunbeam touches the beauteous cloud, and 
it vanishes forever ! 

One week in 1853, it was that beautiful, ethereal young crea- 
ture, that seemed made for endless youth. She soniell and said to 
an attendant, “TI feel strangely ;” she gasped, she fell, not to rise 
again until the heavens and the earth be no more. Her life was 
even a vapor. A beauteous, gilded cloud, it floated over our 
earth, and threw an enchanting vail over every thing around. 
But it was vapor. 

The next week it was fifty of our fellow-citizens, of various ages 
and positions, in the railroad car near Norwalk; the traveler re- 
turned from distant lands; the merchant full of enterprise ; the 
venerable guardian of other men’s health and life, returning from 
the brilliant gathering of his professional brethren, full of hope for 
science, for his profession, for the human race. Now all are talking 
cheerfully ; almost all are anticipating the greetings of home ; but 
in an instant, in the twinkling of an eye, they feel a shock—an- 
other—a plunge—a struggle—and the vapor is gone. Cherished 
life! precious life! important life! it is gone. “It is even a 
vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

Go to Mount Auburn; read the records of that city of the dead. 
See that splendid comment on the words of holy writ: “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return.” Dust; particles of clay 
that are most exquisitely put together, organized on principles of 
mechanism too high for angel-intellect ; by an exercise of power 
delegated to no hierarch of the skies—yet dust. Dust; par- 
ticles of clay cemented by a principle too subtle for all science, for 
all observation, All you can know, is, that it is. Wecall it life ; 
God calls it by comparison, vapor. It is a breath, a breath you 
did not create, nor can recall. You can no more control it than 
you can the winds. It may leave you now; or as you rise to go 
out ; or when you sleep to-night ; to-morrow when you are traftick- 
ing; when you are serious or trifling, dancing or praying. You 
may be attired for the gayest scene, awaiting a friend, securely 
seated at your father’s fire-side; and in an instant be in the fierce 
and fiery embrace of death, exchanging your rich garments for a 
winding-sheet of flame, breathing in an atmosphere of fire ; in an 
instant, unwarned, unattended, unaided, gone !* 

What is your life? A vapor. 

It has a hundred laws ; if one of them is infringed, it evaporates. 
It has a hundred threads; if one of them is broken, it perishes. 
How mysterious, how precious, how uncertain is life! You can 


make but one sure prediction about it, that is, that it will evapo- 
rate. We have said, 





* Allusion is made to a recent occurrence. 
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2. This law is universal. 

That is, it is not only certain that every human life will cease, 
but that the time of its cessation is uncertain. When the inspired 
apostle addresses men on this point, he says: “ Your life.” Who- 
ever reads his pages, is thus addressed by him; to whomsoever 
they may be addressed, of him it is true. This is the law of hu- 
man nature in its present condition, and no contrary view should 
ever be taken of it. Itis never wise for any human being to think, 
teel, plan, or act as if his life were not uncertain, or as if any other 
life were not uncertain. 

There is a place, and a most important place, for medical 
science ; a place for human prudence; but neither skill nor pru- 
dence will change the nature of every human life; it will still be 
even a vapor. This is affirmed by the Scriptures; contradicted 
by no science; but confirmed by the experience of thousands of 
years ; by the fact that no human being is known to be living who 
has seen two centuries ; and by the fact that life has a continual 
struggle with mighty forces, which conquer it in the majority of 
cases before childhood is passed, and is constantly thinning the 
ranks of each successive age ; narrowing a generation of men like 
a pyramid, until the last survivor expires. Every thing goes to 
prove the truth of the Scriptural declarations: “ Our days on earth 
are as a shadow. My days are swifter than a post; they are 
passed away as the swift ships; as the eagle that hasteth to the 
prey. Behold thou hast made my days as a hand-breadth, and mine 
age is as nothing before thee; verily every man at his best estate 
is altogether vanity.” 

Now the question arises, 


III. How shall we rectify these errors in ourselves ? 

We wish to escape from these delusions. And can it be done, 
and so done as to avoid the extremes of fanaticism? It can be 
done; and because it can, the Scriptures warn us of the danger of 
this common delusion. Our first duty is, 

1. Yo understand the reality of the case. 

What is our life; what is it given for; what is it capable of; 
how long will it last ; how shall we employ it? These are, all, in- 
quiries to which the wisest men, pagan or Christian, have labored 
to furnish right answers. And weighty as the inquiry is, we have 
no hesitation in answering what life is, because Ife who made it 


has described it: ‘“‘ What is your life? It is even a vapor.” Life 
with us is but a process of decay. The period of decay begins 
with some at birth. Probably all insensibly reach that point where 
they have gone over the summit of the mountain. From that 
time the progress is downward. Sickness is before us; pains and 
— await us; old age will soon be = us. We possess 


ife, but not less certainly are we losing it. Instead of remember- 
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ing their own steady decay, and that every pulse is but “a muf- 
fled drum beating our funeral march,” the young and the health- 
ful look on the sick and dying as separated by a great gulf from 
them. They say in their hearts: “Some fatal decree has gone 
forth against those unfortunate persons; but we shall never be 
overtaken by such calamities.” 

This is, therefore, the first step of that wisdom for which one 
ee : “Teach me so to number my days that I may apply my 
1eart unto wisdom.” That wisdom begins with recognizing fully 
that we must expect to suffer pains and sorrows; to die, whether 
in youth, in mature age, or as aged and infirm ; certainly to die 
and leave all earthly enjoyments, and pass to the judgment. There 
is an utter certainty of all this, and an equal uncertainty how soon 
it may take place. We must leave all that is loved here, and 
to all that is dreaded there. And this solemn fact is made the 
more impressive to us as we survey the long procession of the 
dying, from age to age ; what numbers, what talents, what loveli- 
ness, what goodness have passed away from the earth ! 

How impressively has one spoken it of a man whose name for 
a time filled Britain and America: “And so the curtain falls ; and 
the strong Walter Scott is with us no more. No sounder piece of 
British manhood was put together in this eighteenth century of 


time.” Yet, “alas! his fine Scotch face, with its shaggy, ese | 
sagacity and a when we saw it latterly on the Edinburg 
a 


streets, was all worn with care, the joy all fied from it, plowed 
deep with labor and sorrow. We shall never forget it!” No, but 
we shall remember from it, that we all do fade as a leaf; that our 
life is but a vapor that appeareth a little time. 

— we have thoroughly established the fact with ourselves, 
then ' 

2. We should become entirely reconciled to tt. 

The higher views we take of man, the more satisfied we shall 
be with this arrangement. For it shows that man was placed here 
not for enjoyment, but for discipline. What is enjoyment of 
worldly good? The fleeting blaze of a meteor. But discipline 
has reference to substantial, spiritual, and immortal good. And 
this is the whole scheme of life ; it is a discipline; a a and 
training for the glories and the blessedness of eternity. This is 
the serious, sublime view of life given in the Scriptures. They bid 
us shake from our pinions the chains of sense, the glittering dust 
of earth, and plume them for the skies. And we should be thank- 
ful that they do. 

The Scriptures further show that we are sinners, and it is: meet 
for sinners under the system of grace and redemption to be so 
placed. Our gratification at any given moment is of minor im- 
portance, but our sanctification at that moment is of infinite im- 
portance. It is necessary for us to be tried. So there must be a 
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real adaptation in earthly good to satisfy our lower wants. Yet 
we must crucify those desires, and hold lightly to earth, that we 
may cling the more tenaciously to heaven. 

And, moreover, this state of things is designed to illustrate to 
us in daily teachings, the evil of sin. The human frame is beauti- 
ful; and it is painful to see it wasting away and decaying like the 
leaves of the forest. The flow of youthful spirits is like the gush 
of morning light; like the dance of the woodland rivulet; like 
the footsteps of angels. The hopes of the human heart are like 
prophesies of heaven ; echoes of its songs ; foretastes of its blessed- 
ness, And yet they are here only in fragments; scattered like 
the ruins of Nero’s golden house ; like the pillars of the Parthenon. 
And every reflecting person must inquire what brought about the 
ruin of so much loveliness. Since life is so lovely, why is it as 
fleeting as a vapor? What brought us into this sad condition ‘ 
There is but one answer: “ Death entered by sin.” 

Thus this order of things may be made to conduce to our pre- 
paration for heaven. The fact is, that what we lose by the wast- 
ings and changings of our earthly state, is that which makes it 
difficult for all, impossible for most, to enter heaven. These wast- 
ings and changings, this sorrow and dying, may help us unclothe 
ourselves of earth, and put on the robes of heaven. 

There is then but one other counsel in answer to the inquiry: 
How shall we rectify these errors in ourselves? It is, 
of th Accommodate all your views, feelings, and plans to this state 
of things. 

Make nothing that can perish, the foundation of your hope. 
Money, the favor of man, the admiration of man, worldly plea- 
sure, personal accomplishments, (other than holiness and sound 
knowledge,) are all, vapor. Enjoy them as you do a beautiful 
sunset. Take them at their real worth; but be fully persuaded 
that your happiness must come from higher, and holier, and more 
unfailing sources. Value life for its highest ends. It can be the 
period of your personal progress in the life of holiness and heaven ; 
the seed-time for an eternal harvest of blessedness. Be glad then 
to have life short and uncertain. Never postpone till to-morrow a 
work of to-day. Never allow the soul to live on a vapor, so as to 
die with its evaporation ; or even be disturbed at its changes and 
its disappearance. The bright colors of life will fade, its joys pass 
away, its strength decline, its treasures all fall from our grasp. 
What then! Must we be gloomy? ‘No; but we must not desire a 
cheerfulness that facts can disturb ; a cheerfulness and gayety that 
the whole plan of human life opposes ; we must desire a cheerful- 
ness that the sad facts of life, our own pains, sicknesses, losses, and 
the loss of friends can not disturb ; that can smile in the chamber 
of sickness, and praise God at the gate of the tomb ; a cheerfulness 
founded on faith in Christ and the hope of his salvation. 
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This fading of life is sad. But there is one sight yet sadder. It 
is worldly levity. It is to see one whose life is a vapor, acting as 
if it were an everlasting rock. This is folly, the world’s folly 
Heavenly wisdom calls us to make our peace with God through 
Christ. Then the trials and changes of life become blessings, of 
which death is the last and chief. And like nature, grace makes 
decay subserve the very purposes of life, and minister to its pro- 
gress. 

Accustom the mind to dwell on the vanity of earthly hopes, and 
to esteem every thing that occurs, as an occasion of glorifying our 
God and Redeemer ; of making progress in holiness; of strength- 
ening the faith of believers ; of rescuing other men from the snares 
of the world, and preparing them for the changes and the end of 
life. With that habit of mind, we extract sweetness from every 
bitter cup; we renew the inward man with each stage of decay 
in the outward man. 

Whoever reaches heaven, will not remember with chief satis- 
faction his joys, even of a religious kind, when here on earth. 
Chief will be his voluntary sacrifices for Christ ; and next to them 
the sufferings and trials by which he was purified from sin, and 
made meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. Our tears on 
earth will cost us no tears in heaven. But if we shall have cheer- 
fully fallen in with God’s arrangements, laid out the plan of our 
earthly life in view of those arrangements, then we shall have none 
of that needless and hurtful pain which comes from resisting God ; 
we shall find ourselves in harmony with the providence of God ; 
we shall discover the wisdom and kindness of his arrangements ; 
from stage to stage we shall glorify him, and teach others to do 
it; we shall gladden the hearts of those who mourn our departure, 
but exult in our prospects. y 

Death is among us, teaching us. May we have wisdom to 
learn his lessons. 
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SERMON XIV. 


BY THE REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D., 


RECTOR OF ST, GEORGE'S CHURCH, NEW-YORK. 
OCOASIONED BY THE DEATH OF HIS SON, REV. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 


Delivered in the Church of the Covenant, in Philadelphia, April 25, 1858—the Sab- 
hath after his funeral. 


THE CHILD OF PRAYER* 


“ For this childI prayed; and the Lord hath given me my petition which I asked of 
him; Therefore, also, I have lent him unto the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be 
lent to the Lord.”—1 SAMUEL 1: 27, 28. 


My friends, 1 can make no apology for a father’s grateful tri- 
bute to the memory of a beloved son. I must trust in the 
affection and sympathy of those who hear me, while I simply 
speak on as my poor, wounded, but truly thankful heart shall 
* bubble up” within we. 


The 18th day of April had been long fixed on as the Anniver- 
sary of the Sunday-schools of St. George’s Church, New-York ; 
and this passage of Scripture, which I have just read to you, was 
selected as the subject of my anniversary address to the teachers 
and children on that occasion ; intending to bring out to view the 
— of prayer for children, and the vast blessedness of being 


a child of prayer. The wisdom and goodness of my gracious 
Father arrested the performance of that duty, to summon me to 
the bed-side of my dear son: and the Sabbath which I should 
have joyfully passed with the gathered numerous children of my 
beloved flock there, I passed in retired ministrations in this vale 
of trial and sorrow. 

Many weeks since I had engaged to pass this Sabbath (the 25th 
of April) with my son in the ministry for his own church; and | 
looked forward to the joyful meeting with my accustomed delight. 
Iam permitted to be here to fulfill the duty this day; but oh! 
in circumstances how sadly changed. But I feel the divine call 
sounding in my heart. I must hear it; I must speak of him; I 
must speak for him, of Christ. I hear the word of the Lord 
spoken to Ezekiel, in the 24th chapter, 16th verse: “Son of man, 
behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with a 


* This affecting discourse was reported from the lips of its author, for the Philadelphia 
press, briefly revised by Dr. Tyng, and published in this permanent form by his per- 
mission.—Ep. N. P. 
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stroke ; yet neither shalt thou mourn or weep, neither shall thy 
tears run down. Forbear to cry, make no mourning forthe dead, 
bind the tire of thine head upon thee and put on thy shoes upon thy 
feet, and cover not thy lips, and eat not the bread of men.” In 
reply to this divine word, my sinking heart takes hold of the 
word of the Lord in the 71st Psalm, 16th verse, “ I will go in the 
strength of the Lord God ; I will make mention of thy righteousness, 
even of thine only. O God, thou hast taught me from my youth, 
and hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works. Now, also, 
when I am old and gray-headed, O God, forsake me not until I 
showed thy strength unto this generation, and thy power to every 
one that is to come.” I now, my beloved friends, take the same 
blessed passage of the word of God, expressing the joy of a 
thankful parent’s heart, over a child of prayer given to God, ac- 
knowledged and accepted by God, who heareth prayer, as the 
subject of my special address to you to-night. I would fain use it 
on this occasion as a grateful commemoration of a son whose 
praises others must proclaim, but over whose precious life now 
‘finished, as a gift of God and a child of prayer, a father’s heart 
must be permitted to speak in a simple testimony as a father feels. 
[ fear you must have much patience with me. I will stumble on 
the best I can, as the Lord shall help me in the work I have 
undertaken. 

This precious child was given to me at our country parsonage, 
Prince George’s County, Md., on the 12th day of January, 1825. 
I was thirty miles away from home at the time of his birth, in the 
discharge of a distant duty on my extensive missionary field. 
His feeble, youthful mother was alone in our solitary mansion, 
with one little elder child, and a single servant woman in an out- 
house. At midnight, when need of immediate aid was felt, she 
was obliged to rise, unlock a distant door to arouse the sleeping 
servant, and send her to the nearest neighbor, perhaps nearly a 
quarter of a mile distant, leaving her thus entirely alone. Scarce- 
ly had the servant returned with a kind female friend, when this 
dear boy was given to her in perfect health and perfect security. 
None who knew that sainted mother’s elevated walk of piety, and 
calm and self-possessed firmness of character, would doubt 
that another Friend had been near her through that whole trying 
crisis; and that the testimony of Hannah had been most truly 
and literally fulfilled in this very beginning of the life of this be- 
loved boy. “For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath given 
me my petition which I asked of him.” 

His first four years were passed amid the beautiful scenery of our 
calm country residence ; and a love of the country, and happiness 
in the country, seemed to be an intense principle of his being 
through his whole career. He was invigorated by its employments 
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and its atmosphere. He invariably drooped when he was obliged 
to leave them for a crowded city residence. 

In May, 1829, nearly twenty-nine years ago, it was the will of 
God most unexpectedly to remove us all to Philadelphia, to St. 
Paul’s Church—a church in which we had not a single acquaint- 
ance; but from which he has been pleased to raise to us friends 
of incalculable everlasting worth. There we found many friends, 
whose love has been undying, and whose kindness to me and 
mine, when we were as yet but strangers in the land, God has 
owned with blessings from his own hands in thousands and thou- 
sands of manifestations. Here first my little one saw a Sunday- 
school. Dudley was in the infant-school taught around the chan- 
cel of that church, which some of you remember so well. There 
he indulged with delight that love for song which seemed to open 
with his very being, a gift which was his unspeakable joy. Never 
ean I forget how our little ones united in our hymn of family 
praise each night and morning! At the first succeeding anniver- 
sary of the Sunday-school, in January, 1830, he sang, with his 
little companions in the infant-school, for their anniversary hymn, 
Bishop Heber’s words, then just published as a piece of music : 


“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.” 


It was the business only of week before last, to teach that very 
song to his little boys, to perpetuate it upon their tongues also, 
The work was all as new to me as it wasto him. Never did I 
work in the Sunday-school till I came to St. Paul’s Church; and 
[ recall a youthful father’s heart as I stood before him on this oe- 
casion, and saw his face beaming with the delight of the employ- 
ment, and the unspeakable pleasure which the child that learns 
to love the Lord, finds in the exercises of the Sunday-school. In 
May, 1832, God was pleased to take from us both that which was 
the dearest thing on earth—as bright a light as ever shone in the 
habitation of man; whose wonderful moral beauty and mental 
greatness, seemed in a degree to have been reproduced in the 
character of her son; and one of whose dying testimonies to her 
husband’s fainting heart was: ‘‘ My dear, give yourself no anxiety 
about my children ; God will bring them all to himself—that 1s 
his covenant with me.” And her covenant, as Hannali’s, has 
has been fulfilled: “ For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath 
given me my petition which I asked of him: Therefore, also, I have 
lent him to the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 
Lord.” O mothers! mothers! what a charge you have! What 
a privilege of grace is in your hand! What a ministry from God 
do you hold! What a divine covenant attends and blesses and 
crowns your work! Can praying mothers ever be disappointed 4 
Will you be forsaken? Nay! ‘Trust in God and be doing good 
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—‘in the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand—in due season you shall reap, if you faint not.” 

The education of this dear boy was a great delight. The pre- 
cocity of his intellect, and the extreme quickness of his — 
tion, anticipated much of the need of instruction. He early 
attained the preparation for College, under a faithful instructor, 
who survives him, and who perhaps is listening to me to-night— 
I know not. At six years of age he read mature Latin authors, 
and at that very period obtained a beautiful copy of Virgil as a 
ome for his ability to read that author. In the autumn of 1839 
1e entered the University of Pennsylvania, where he was gra- 
duated with distinguished honor in 1843. This early period of 
his youth he passed without vice, or any other wanderings from 
the - of true excellence, than are incident to the tempers of 
youth. Ife was never irascible, never perverse; truthful, sin- 
cere, and tenderly affectionate; but he was proud and sensitive 

‘to insult, and quick at self-vindication, though instantly suscepti- 
ble to generons, confiding government. We endeavored to bring 
up our children under the influence of united firmness and affec- 
tion, and God has been pleased remarkably to favor my poor, 
worthless efforts with his blessing there. O fathers! fathers! 
I could have much to tell you of the faithfulness of the.covenant 
God, as he sends down his promises and blessings from fathers to 
their children. Be ye faithful to God, and God will never be un- 
faithful to you. 

In the winter of 1841, when he was sixteen years of age, the 
appointed time came for the manifestation of the grace of God in 
the conversion of this vessel of his choice. A lovely young Christ- 
ian woman, long since enjoying her Saviour’s presence in glory, 
was, perhaps, the immediate instrument under God of calling the 
wandering heart to the God of his salvation. She made him the 
chosen companion of her walks, that she might be to him as she 
was to many besides, an eminent, divine blessing; converted, 
under God’s blessing upon the ministry of the father, she longed 
to render back her thankfulness in being the instrument in the 
conversion of the child. 

Late one night, when the family had retired to their rest, and 
left me to my closing hour of solitude in my study, I heard the 
sound of feet descending the stairs. It was this dear boy, who 
had risen from his bed in sleepless sorrow. As he came into my 
room and pressed his arms around my neck, he said: “ Dear 
father, I can not sleep; I am so sinful. Father! father! will you 
pray forme?” We [nell together in prayer; and I gave him 
counsel for a short season suited to his state of mind, when he re- 
tired to his bed again. It pleased the Lord, who separated him 
from his mother’s womb, to call him by his grace, and to reveal his 
Son inhim. He found, and he ever afterward enjoyed, the blessed 
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gift of the Father’s adopting love, as it is made manifest in an 
acceptance of Jesus Christ. 

In April, 1841, he was admitted to confirmation, and on the 
first Sunday of the succeeding August I received him to the table 
of the Lord. His whole character was changed. The sweetest 
gentleness and affection ruled his spirit and his manner; his life 
was meekness, purity, and love. He rose in our habitation a sweet 
and gentle light from heaven—steady, uniform, attractive, and 

rateful. He loved intensely ; he was loved intensely in return. 
Jh! how much, how much?! a loving parent’s heart, watching 
“td such a child, alone, in a concourse of people like this, can 
now. 

His heart was immediately directed by the Holy Spirit to the 
ministry of the Word of God; and when his College course was 
finished he went to the Seminary of Virginia, where he attained, 
in three years’ study, his education for the sacred work. A fellow- 
student writes me since his departure: “There his student’s life 
was most remarkable. It was my lot to be associated with him as 
junior coiidjutor in several missionary enterprises in the vicinity 
of the Seminary. Cheerful, indomitable energy marked his ac- 
tion, and under the superintendence of a lively interest and ear- 
nest spirit in whatever he undertook, he gave promise even then 
of what the Church esteemed and now have lost since.” 

In July, 1846, he was ordained in Alexandria by Bishop 
Meade. Of his ministry I need not speak. The Church around 
has seen it—the result of it is on high—its testimony will live for- 
ever, forever. © 

He was first with me in New-York, for some eight months, as 
my assistant; then he was called to Columbus, Ohio, where he 
received a second ordination from Bishop McIlvaine, who has tes- 
tified, on Thursday last, that he was a father and a friend to him 
in his youthful labors. After a few years’ ministry in Columbus, 
he panted for a country life, and he removed to Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia. There he was again unwillingly summoned to Cincinnati, 
Vhio. From Cincinnati, he came, by pressing solicitation from 
those in whom he has been taught from his childhood to confide, 
to try the ministry in this vast city. Of this I can not speak ; of 
this 1 must not speak. God avengeth his own elect by pouring 
blessings upon those who despise them on earth. Here, you are 
witnesses for him how holily, justly, and wunblamably he has be- 
haved himself among you that believe; how gentle he was among 
you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children ; how willing he was 
to have imparted to you, not the Gospel of God only, but his own 
soul, because ye were dear unto him. Ye remember his labor and 
travail night and day. He has gone in and out in this city in 
many trials of character. I have surveyed his course with in- 
tense concern, but with intense confidence and gratification—as 
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much in the day of his darkest trial as in the hour of his highest 
exaltation ; and his God and Saviour has vindicated him, honored 
him, and crowned him here in the presence of this whole com- 
munity. His judgment he left with his God. Reviled, he re- 
viled not again; and amply and thoroughly has that gracious 
God paid his faithfulness, in keeping that which his youthful ser- 
vant committed unto him. The affectionate devotion of this be- 
loved flock, who have clung around him with longing desire, has 
been a cordial to his spirit in trial, and sweet encouragement in 
the labors of his work. Many will rise up and call him blessed ; 
and the cheering affection which has here soothed and blessed him 
is an obligation which Jesus will own, and which Jesus will re- 
compense with renewed and abundant gifts of grace and love 
from heaven upon them all. 

O my friends! not a cup of cold water that any of you have 
given to that darling boy of mine shall ever be forgotten. A 
stricken father’s heart blesses oo all. surrounding chureh 
honors and approves your work. Hold it up, hold it up/ and 


make it a monument of the undying permanency of great prin- 
cIpLE—a monument of unchanging fidelity, of Christian fellow- 
ship and Christian friendship here on earth. But a delineation of 
his public ministry I shall not undertake. I cowld not but rejoice 


with a parent’s love in its honor and success; I could not but ad- 
mire as a man its nobleness of principle, its vigor of intellect, its 
command of influence, its independence of vicious control ; I could 
not but praise God as a Christian for the clearness and boldness 
of his proclamation of the truth, and his uniform and unflinching 
testimony to the unsearchable riches of grace which are in Christ 
Jesus the Lord. Oh! what a cordial it is to my heart, that no 
man ever heard from a him a trumpet with an uncertain sound ! 
The suddenness with which this very remarkable ministry has 
been completed—in the morning of his usefulness and honor—I 
receive but as the fulfilling of that divine promise which my 
covenant God made: “I will bring the blind by a way that they 
know not; I will lead them in paths that they have not known ; 
I will make darkness light before them, and crooked things 
straight. ‘These things will I do unto them, and not forsake them.” 
I have not been allowed to have one single doubt of the Lord’s 
gracious ——— or of the certainty of his accomplishing un- 
bounded good in this dispensation. I have been permitted to bow, 
and am ready to cry out, “ Oh! sweet submission! sweet submis- 
sion !” and, like Abraham, would I take the Isaac whom I have 
loved, and in whom every promise seemed to be centered for my 
poor heart, and offer the whole unto the Lord, to be the Lord’s 
forever! O God! O God! thy holy will be done! 

Already, beloved, the clouds are breaking, and light from 
heaven is streaming through upon my mind. What unpreced- 
ented honors were paid to his memory in that sublime and over 
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whelming spectacle of his funeral! Tow strange seemed the fact 
that a private, youthful minister of Christ, scarce three years liv- 
ing in the place, should thus gather crowds of sympathizing thou- 
sands literally to stop the passages of the streets of a busy city of 
men, in the very noon of its earthly engagements! Mow wonder- 
ful the testimony which collected and venerated ministers of Christ 
bore to his character, and fidelity, and usefulness! How remark- 
able the fact, that already we hear of young men giving themselves 
to Christ, moved by the Spirit’s use of his peculiar departure! Oh! 
I have not a single doubt—Z have not a single doubt that this event 
is to be the instrument of God in glorifying Jesus, and we shall 
read in living epistles the Lord’s reasons for gathering so soon a 
messenger so much beloved. My private griefs are swallowed up 
in my view of a public loss; my sorrows are turned into joy in a 
sure conviction of God’s fidelity. 

In regard to the remarkable cause of his death, I need say but 
little. It was one of those effects which, in the manner of its 
occurrence, would seem to be, in any doctrine of human chances, 
simply impossible. 1 have tried again and again to act it out at 
the spot, in imitation, if it were possible, of the strange scene. I 
have taken an able mechanician, a machinist, there, and described 
to him the process, and the simple view of his examination was: 
“It seems utterly impossible that any such effect should be pro- 
duced.” Yet, this was the Lord’s appointment, and the Lord 
ordered it, and it was well! yea, the very best— even so, Father, 
for so it seemeth good in thy sight!” An examination of his poor, 
wounded body, after his death, has much relieved my mind, in 
that it has demonstrated to me that the original wound was cer- 
tain death ; and no human skill could ever have reached the case. 
The amputation of the limb at least had the blessed effect of re- 
moving that which was exceedingly oppressive in its connection, 
and thus prolonging his life, it may be for eight and forty hours at 
least, for his calm and rational dying testimony, and in soothing 
and comforting his wonderful departure. I was attendant upon 
him from Saturday evening last to the hour of his departure, on 
Monday, at 1:40 P.M. The amputation had been performed at 
3 o'clock on Saturday morning. It would seem that God had 
been especially preparing him for the trial. 

On his return to his distant home on Sunday night, previous to 
this sorrowful event, he said to his wife, after he came to the 
house: “I have enjoyed my ride home so much! I have had such 
sweet and pleasant communion with God all the way upon the 
road.” Oh! this was the key to all his feelings in the hour and the 
work of the trial through which he was to pass. This was the 
provision for his journey through the valley of the shadow of death ; 
and it is a coincidence a little remarkable, that on that very night, 
he found her reading in her solitude the life of Summerfield ; and 
having just arrived at the period of his youthful departure, she 
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said, “ How sad to see such an early death! If you had onl 
been a few moments later, I should have finished the whole boo 
to-night !”—little imagining that another youth was soon to follow 
in the same peculiar experience. 

His calmness and placidity were characteristic through the 
whole of this week’s trial and sorrow, and yet they were most re- 
markable. His languor and prostration were extreme, and con- 
stantly advancing, though the actual local and relative symptoms 
were encouraging. He had the most faithful and sympathizing 
medical attention and watchfulness. There was given to him also 
an attendance, the faithfulness, and assiduity, and tenderness of 
which I may not attempt to describe, and could not, justly, if I 
would. Oh! one wonders not when such sights are seen, that men 
are ready to speak of angels ministering, and with angel hands. 
But all these were vain—vain, except to relieve and comfort him. 
Nothing of recovery was to be given; the mark of the Lamb upon 
asoul now ripe for glory was perfectly distinct. He must go. 
He had come to the place where two roads met. The Lord had 
need of him, and Jesus was to receive the palm and glory for his 
triumph, which should be cast before him in the way ! 

Early on the Monday morning, after a feeble and wasteful 
night, he said to his mother who was bathing his body and limbs: 
“Dear mother, you are nursing my poor, torn, and wounded body, 
but angels will guard and nurse my torn and suffering soul.” At 
nine o’clock I perceived him sinking very rapidly, and when his 
wife and myself were alone by Ty announced to him my con- 
viction that the glorious end was rapidly approaching. He had 
cherished strong hopes of recovery, -in the impression that his 
work could not have been completed, and he had yet much to do. 
Yet he had previously, early on this morning, delivered up all his 
earthly concerns into my hands, and said, with sweet composure, 
“Father, will you take charge of them all for me?” and-when I 
answered him in the affirmative: “ Now, father, I will think of 
them no more.” 

He received the annunciation of his approaching death with the 
utmost calmness and delight, replying : “ My father, dear, I dearly 
love you all, but I had rather be with Jesus than with my dearest 
ones on earth. Lay me straight in the bed, father, and cover me 
up, and let me wait my Father’s time.” We arranged his bed as 
well as was possible, and he lay in quietness in it for a little 
while. His friends and family were gathered immediately around 
his bed as I announced to them the certainty of his approaching 
departure. We watched his blessed and animated countenance in 
its repose. During this interval, he spoke occasionally, in brief 
remarks to those around him, which need have no place here. 
But at this moment one testimony was given which has been re- 
ferred to already in the public prints, and though I should not 
11 
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have introduced it to the public myself, (for I esteem such private 
addresses as beyond the right of public knowledge,) yet it is my 
duty, it having been proclaimed, to repeat it correctly. When 
his beloved and faithful physician had returned from a short ab- 
sence from the house, a Fittle before ten o’clock, he said to him: 
“ Doctor, my friends have given me up; they say 1 am dying. Is 
that your opinion?” The doctor, after a few moments’ examina- 
tion, answered him in the affirmative. ‘ Then,” said he, “ Doctor, 
I have loved you much asa friend ; I long to love you as a brother 
in Christ Jesus. I can not repay the obligations I am under to you, 
unless I am permitted to bring you to a Saviour’s feet. Let me 
entreat you now to come to Jesus, that you may be to me forever 
a dear brother in Christ, and that you may be far more useful than 
I have ever been.” 

He was presently asked if he had any messages to send to his 
brethren in the ministry, or to his congregation. He answered 
us: ‘* Not now, 1am too much exhausted.” Again he reposed for 
a few moments, and then opened his eyes with a very elevated 
expression, and said in a loud and very distinct voice: “Now, fa- 
ther, lam ready. Tell them, ‘ Let us all stand up for Jesus—let 
us all stand in Christ Jesus in prayer—accepted in Christ, having 
no other claims than his righteousness, that Christ may be glorified 
in us forever.’” Ie again sank in repose and quiet for a season, 
and then again he raised his eyes and voice, and said with equal 
distinctness: “ Now, father, I want to send a message to my 
church. I love that church ; I love the principles on which it has 
been founded ; I want to see those principles established in the 
church; I want to see men gathered into the church on those 
principles, such as shall be saved. I wish my people to go on 
vigorously and unitedly, and establish that church for the glory 
of Christ forever.” 

Much exhausted by such effort, he sank at these intervals into 
perfect quietness; and then again he suddenly aroused, and said 
tous: “Sing! sing! can you not sing?” We hesitated—saw it 
was impossible, when he himself struck the words, 


“ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 


and we followed him, and we sung together the first two verses of 
that hymn—but he could sing no more—no more could we—sor- 
row silenced us all. In reference to his own death, he said: “1 
wish to say in regard to this dispensation, I am perfectly satistied 
—I have not one fault to find with it. I say it emphatically, / 
have not one fault to find with it. I desire only that it may be 
abundantly sanctified to us all.” His beautiful private, personal 
address to his wife, and to his family, and particularly to his little 
children, who were severally brought to him, and to whom he 
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, she separately a father’s parting kiss and blessing, I shall not 
escribe. But these were all so spiritual, so sweet, so solemn, that 
they can never be effaced from the memory ot those who heard 
and saw the remarkable scene which they made up. 

But after all this passed by, his powers of endurance were 
rapidly failing, and he felt himself just going; he turned to me 
again with the sweetest smile, “ Now, father dear, kiss me once 
more ;” and as I kissed him, he said: “Good night, dear father.” 
Soon after this, at about twenty minutes before eleven o’clock, 
his mind began to wander, but all his ungoverned imaginations 
were connected with his Church, and his expressions even then 
were beautiful and affectionate. Ile had an hour of imaginary 
contest with some persons who detained him in the church,-and 
would not release him, crying to them, as his mind roamed: 
* Dear brethren, oh! this is cruel—you will kill me; that Sunday 
pe sermon of an hour and a half, killed me—let us go home— 
why will you all kill yourselves?” Then again, as if a crowd 
was waiting: “ Open the doors and let them come in!” During 
this period, even, he knew us, and would answer us with perfect 
intelligence, constantly begging us to “go home,” and 1 could 
only put him off in peace by telling him that at twelve o’clock 
we would go home; your Father’s time would come. He seemed 
at last to pass this contest, and I said to him as he lay down, 
relaxed and prostrate : 


“My dear son, have you been surrounded by enemies ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ But,” said I, “ Jesus was with you, darling.” 

“Oh! yes, certainly.” 

** And are you now at rest?” - 

“ Yes, perfectly.” 

“Is the prospect bright before your eyes ¢” 

“Oh! yes, it is glorious.” 

But the power of life was now fast going, and he seemed no longer 
conscious of our presence. I aroused him again, and asked him: 

“Do you see me, my dear son ?” 

it) No. ’ 

“Do you hear me ?” 

“ No.” 


“Do you not know your father’s voice ? 
“ No. ? 


His wife made the same attempts, but with no other result. I 
then said : 

“ My darling son, do you know Jesus ?” 

“Oh! yes,” said he, in a voice of wonderful strength and 
deliberation, “Oh! yes, know Jesus! I have a steadfast trust 


in Jesus—a calm and steadfast trust.” He spoke it with astonish- 
ing distinctness. 
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This was, perhaps, within an hour of his departure. After this 
he could say no more, connectedly ; yet, one half hour afterwards, 
perhaps, I thought he might still be conscious to my voice, and I 
asked him: . 

“Are you happy, my dear son?” 

And a mea a very distinctly : 

“Oh! perfectly, perfectly !” 

How strange! The were the very words with which his 
sainted mother closed her testimony to me six and twenty years 
befére, within five minutes of her death. From that moment he 

ently sobbed away his life like an infant who had fallen asleep 
in crying. His sobs became fainter and fainter, until the last one 
gent y passed, and all was quietness and rest. The same tender, 
faithful hands which had nursed him, and bathed his fevered head 
night and day with such uninterrupted devotion, as gently closed 
his eyes in death, and placed his lifeless head back upon the pil- 
low, a pattern of the tenderness of affection, and endurance of 
fidelity which may adorn the nearest relations of human life. 
Thus, my beloved friends, thus have we all agreed to lend him to 
the Lord as long as he liveth. He was a child of prayer from 
his birth. Long since a mother’s inwrought fervent prayers were 
turned to praise; but who shall dare to say a Christian mother’s 
love can die, or her maternal interest refuse to embrace every 
possible privilege which God may grant unknown to us in con- 
tinued prayer ? 

A father’s poor prayer has been continually offered through all 
this brilliant life, and youth, and energy and grace—a Christian 
wife, united in the heartfelt intercession in all her power of union 
with his cares and labors—hundreds of souls brought to a know- 
ledge of a Saviour’s love through his ministry by the Holy Ghost, 
have had their part in this advocacy with God. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of Christians in spiritual fellowship have com- 
bined, especially in these last suffering days, in this united sacri- 
fice of mo Oh! I have no comfort, perhaps, greater than 
this. My life-long power and effort has been in labors that all 
the people of Christ might be one. In nothing did I love the 
unity of my dear boy with me, so much as in his solemn, cordial 
purpose to work with me in this great line of Christian duty. 

I bless every praying soul that has thought of him. O 
beloved Christian ! think of me! Sometimes breathe a prayer for 
this poor shattered tabernacle, that it may yet fulfill the work 
that God has graciously assigned it, and be laid aside with equal 
faith and equal hope! That he might be made conqueror—that 
he might triumph in the power and glory of the Lord, whom he 
loved —that Jesus might be honored in him, and his Gospel 
advanced by him, has been the prayer, the heart’s desire of us all. 
«For this child we prayed, and the Lord hath given us our peti- 
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tion which we asked of him.” He has carried him through a 
triumphant path to a glorious result. He has made those who 
opposed him flee from ie: he has given him rest from affliction, 
usefulness in the Church of God, a spotless reputation to leave 
after him among men, glory everlasting with Jesus and His 
saints, 

What could we ask more? Therefore “we have lent him to 
the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” 
Mine! oh! yes, mine forever, to lend to Jesus! I would loan 
Him every child [ had, to be gathered in such a harvest of grace 
and truth and glory! We shall go to him—he will not return to 
us; his life is “hid with Christ in God; and when Christ who is 
his life shall appear, then shall he also appear and be with him 
in glory.” O beloved! This is enough! This is enough! It 
compensates for every care; it pays for every labor; it removes 
every sorrow; it explains every mystery; it wipes away every 
tear ; it fills the heart with joy unspeakable! Nearer, still nearer, 
O my God! art thou bringing us to thee! Nearer, still nearer, 
does this poor suffering soul desire to come! And, though he 
was the breath of my nostrils—the anointed of the Lord, under 
whose shadow I had hoped to pass my weary age, and to be 
gathered to my tomb beneath his oy ey around me, with un- 
speakable delight, in the knowledge that he should stand in gaps 
that I have left, I have nothing to say, I have nothing to say, but, 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul! and all that is within me bless his 
holy name!” “Tet the house of Aaron say, His mercy endureth 
forever.” Yes! my house of Aaron shall say so, by God’s bless- 
—— a thankful heart ! 

ow I thank him that I have been permitted this night to do 

his work ; that he has so strengthened me that I am now carried 
through, when I hardly dared to hope that I could stand here and 
utter any thing of what I have been permitted thoroughly to 
roclaim. Oh! God is with me! God is with me! His ever- 


asting arms are under me! His eternal righteousness—it abideth 
forever ! 
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SERMON XV. 


BY REV. E. H. GILLETT, 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HARLEM, NEW-YORK. 


THE FIREMEN OF GOD; OR, THE STRANGE PARALLEL BETWEEN 
FIRE AND SIN. 


“Ye were as firebrands plucked from the burning.”—Awmos 4: 11. 


Every man ought to strive to draw lessons from what he sees 
and hears. Like the bee gathering honey from the flowers, we 
should gather wisdom from all which the mind can light on. 
And God has made the world so that this is possible. One who 
observes thoughtfully will find emblems all around him. Just as 
a mirror gives back your image, so all material things, the cloud 
and tree and leaf, the floating atom and the revolving world, give 
back a spiritual meaning, and speak to us in parables. The sun—it 
isan emblem of the great Sun of Righteousness. The rock—it is the 
emblem of God’s eternity. The withered leaf—it is an emblem of 


human hope when sin has blighted it. The dying year—it speaks 
as a premonitor of departing life. The ripe harvest—it is a wav- 
ing parable to teach men that what a man sows, that shall he also 
reap, and that rich beyond thought is the final reward of him who 
sows seed for the harvest of heaven. 

Thus all nature has its lessons. A thoughtful mind will find 


“ Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


The sunlight will glow, as it were, to image to us the smile of God, 
and the humblest grass-blade, as it points its spire to heaven, 
will be like an angel’s finger directing the soul to him who will 
surely care not less for his own child than for the leaf that will 
wither to-morrow. 

But that element with which you have to deal has its lessons 
also. It is a most expressive emblem. Fire—what is there in 
the moral world to which it answers? You can not weigh it in 
scales. You can not take its precise measure. You can not 
grasp it in your hand. In the broad noon it becomes almost in- 
visible, and is mainly discerned by sending up its pillar of cloud 
to darken the heavens. And yet it isa terrible agent. It is all 
activity. It tends to consume and to ruin whatever it touches. The 
very granite that will not burn, grows brittle under its breath, 
All life perishes when involved in it. But before that end comes, 
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it inflicts the keenest torture. And, moreover, its inherent ten- 
dency is to spread. Let it alone, and with a field before it, its 
ravage will be terrible and complete. It must be resisted, fought 
with, mastered, and overcome. 

Now what in the moral world answers to it? There is but one 
thing—and that is wickedness—sin against God—sin in a man’s 
life—the sin that you see in all the irreligion, and godlessness, 
and ingratitude, and passions of men who throw off restraint, and 
live as if there were no guilt, no atoning Redeemer, no judgment, 
no heaven, and no hell. Again this evil God calls all his servants 
to be firemen. “ Put out the fires of sin,” is a nobler motto than 
any blazoned on the symbols of commerce or of art. 


I. Let us first consider the analogy between fire and sin. 


1. [have said that you can not weigh fire in the scales. You can 
not grasp it. You can notroll it about like a solid thing. You can 
not take its precise measure. Yet you would call the man absurd 
or a fool who should deny its existence. What if he can not 
weigh it or take its dimensions? He can feel it. He can see its 
work. So itis with sin, It is not like a bullet or a dagger, but 
it can do more mischief. You can not take hold of it, or tell down 
its weight by the steelyards; but you can see the desolation and 
the ravage it makes. You can not rate it by so many horse- 
power, but you can feel its withering burning influence upon your 
own souls. It is, then, an actual existence. It is a fact which no 
man can dispute. 

2. I have said that fire sometimes becomes almost invisible. 
At noonday its flame grows indistinct, but the pillar of cloud rises 
over it, and marks its spot. So it is with sin. Some men, in the 
vlare and noon-day of busy life, fail to see it; but if they do not 
(liscern it in their own hearts the moment they look . to a holy 
God, that Sun of Righteousness, they may see themselves buried 
under the dark shadow cast by the cloud which it sends up to ob- 
scure heaven and the light and hope of heaven. The dimness of 
religious truth to their minds is a terrible monitor of what sin is 
doing in their hearts. 

3. Sin is like fire in its attractions. How a little child loves to 
play with fire, careless or unconscious of the danger. So it is that 
men toy with sin. They see its brilliant forms, its beautiful but 
deadly blaze, and fall in love with it. Even the moth—how it 
loves the flame, and hurries to it, and flutters around and around 
it, till it wings are scorched, and it falls down a poor, blinded, 
helpless victim, to find in what it loved and admired only a 
funeral pile. So have I seen the gay and giddy, the moths of 
fashion or of pleasure, hurrying to scenes of sin, and fluttering 
around and around, till their wings were scorched, their plumage 
soiled, and they themselves perished as sadly as the drunkard in 
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the gutter or the pauper in the almshouse. They were allured by 
the vanity of sin. They were charmed and enchanted with for- 
bidden pleasures, but they forgot, as they whirled along in mirth 
and splendor, that they were rushing through the flames, and that 
the very glitter of their show was only the brilliant jets of their 
own funeral pile. 

Yes! Sin has often forms as brilliant and as alluring as any 
scene of fire-works. Men are drawn to it by its pleasing, winning 
aspect. It has indulgence for appetite; mirth, and wit, and 
humor, to amuse and gratify; feasts for gluttons; splendor for 
pride; revelry for the reckless. Satan’s art glosses evil till it 
shines, and the magnificent gin-palaces of London, where one may 
get drunk at the least expense, are but a sample of the ways in 
which sin is made attractive. 

4. Sin is like fire in its consuming power. In a short time the 
flames will turn the grandest and most imposing fabric of human 
hands into a heap of smouldering rubbish. Sin will do the same 
thing, only it burns down men instead of houses. Ina little while 
all the man in them vanishes, and only the animal, the brute, the 
sensualist is left. 

Did you ever see a man burn up? If so, it was a sight you 
never wanted tosee again. It was more terrible than the burning 
of a thousand buildings. But there is a worse burning even in 
this world than that. It is the combustion of principle, the con- 
suming of manhood, the wasting away of «ll man’s hopes of bless- 
edness in heaven. Have you never seen it? I have, many a 
time. And although it often drew very little attention, it seems 
to me the most horrible sight which the sun shines on. I never 
saw any thing like it. I have seen acres of burning warehouses 
and smouldering rubbish in which millions of wealth were 
buried; I have seen the huge temple of worship wrapped in 
flames and belching forth fires in a torrent, but they were nothing 
to the burning down of a man—God’s living temple. Ihave seen 
young and gifted minds burned into worthless rubbish by the 
blaze of their own passions. I have seen principle give way, and 
health give way, and self-restraint give way, and good habits and 
good purposes give way, till character, and credit, and peace, and 
hope even—that last rafter to perish in the burning pile of the soul 
—were all consumed, 

Sometimes the body yields first, or at least its failing is noted 
first. J¢ was burned out with brandy, or whisky, or fast-living 
and dissipation. It was turned into a bloated nuisance, spotted 
all over with red and flaming plague-spots where the fires of hell 
shone through. Strength, oa cultivation, and energy, and en- 
terprise were all eat out, till nothing was left but the mere shell 
of a man—a carcass fit only for the burial of a dog. Nature’s 
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handiwork in form and feature was so disfigured that she might 
blush to own it, and might pronounce it a counterfeit. 
But all this is nothing to the ruins of the soul. The body is a 
curious structure, I know. God made it, and it is fearfully and 
wonderfully made. All the patent machines in the world piled a- 
top of one another, would show not the one thousandth part of the 
ingenuity displayed in this machine of the body. But it is yet no 
more to the soul than the hewn stones of a house to its living tenant. 
On this, you may trace God’s image. It has angel-like capacities. 
It can know, and reflect, and feel, and love, and glow with thoughts 
that soar beyond the stars. I look at it with an awful reverence. 


“The soul of man! Jehovah's breath, 
That keeps two worlds at strife ; 
Hell from beneath would work its death, 
Heaven stoops to give it life.” 


It may aspire to share the very blessedness of God, and the seal of 
immortality is stamped upon its brow. It will live and be young 
yet when the universe has grown old. You can not stab it with dag- 
gers, nor crush it by piled-up mountains. Even as a wreck it is 
still imperishable. It can not die. Funeral piles and elemental 
fires can not annihilate it. But what no furnace seven times 
heated could do, sin will. It can burn that soul down into an 
eternal ruin. It has done it. It canset it all a-blaze with unholy 
desires; with lust, envy, pride, selfishness, avarice, malice, and all 
manner of iniquity. it can burn out of it all the elements of re- 
flection, sensibility, principle, and reverence for God. It can 
blacken it into a crisped mass of loathsome rubbish, so foul and 
contemptible in polluting lusts, that you would think of it only as 
offal for demons. . 

But it is not gross passions alone that will burn down the soul. 
You can kindle with shavings, as well as with pitch and tar. 
You can desecrate the soul by vain and selfish thoughts, as well as 
by criminal deeds. Whatever leaves that temple of God a hollow 
shell, its altar consumed, its walls blackened and defaced, till it is 
ruined and desolate, is the fire of sin. I see a man living on his 
scores of years, godless, thoughtless of religion, hard-hearted and 
impenitent. He is no burglar, no gambler, no drunkard. He is 
what you would call a good-natured fellow. But there is one 
thing lacking. He has forgotten what he was made for. God is 
not in all his thoughts. He heeds not God’s Holy Word. He 
grieves God’s Holy Spirit. He is looking after money, or amuse- 
ment, or honor, or respectability. He just forgets his Maker, his 
own sinfulness and accountability. Atfirsthe feels it wrong. But 
at last he gets used toit. Sensibility itself has burned away. Ah! 
the flames are bursting out allover him. His heart is on fire with 
the world, and if you could visit him at last, when, hopeless of re- 
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pentance, he is about to quit probation, you would find him a 
smoking ruin—a heap of smouldering ashes—the fragments of 
a soul, with all feeling, and hope, and disposition to love and 
serve God, burned out. So it is that this fire of sin consumes a man. 

5. But sin is like fire, because it spreads and tends to spread. 
IIow ravenous the flames are! How they will sometimes leap 
from dwelling to dwelling, and will be chafed to resistless rage by 
the gusts of wind! What a wondrous power of extension too they 
have! One spark is enough to kindle a fire that would burn 
down all New-York or London. And so one wicked thought or 
evil suggestion or temptation has been the spark that has kindled 
the fires of sin in the soul till it glowed like a furnace, or has set 
the whole community in a blaze of passion. A lie, a theft, a 
glass of liquor, a false notion or principle, an idle word, a profane 
breath, has often been the spark that is set a man on fire with 
crime; and he that began by an oath or by profaning the Sabbath, 
or jesting at religion, or — off repentance, has ended his 
course in the gutter or on the scaffold. The tendency of sin is al- 


ways to spread. It goes on its fiery way through chamber after 
chamber of the soul, till it has turned all to ashes. A bad man is 
always going on from bad to worse. An irreligious man is grow- 
ing more irreligions. A criminal is sinking deeper in desperation 
and crime. The victim of a bad habit is becoming more thorough- 


ly mastered by it every day. The evil is but small at first. A 
man goes one step wrong. But the sin spreads. It smoulders 
perhaps a while like a hidden fire, till in a moment it bursts out 
beyond control. Ifow dangerous a thing it is! 

6. But sin is like fire again in the pain in inflicts. What 
bodily smart or anguish is like that of fire? It is the most perfect 
of all kinds of torture. Even malice could not go beyond it. 
The Spanish conqueror, Cortez, to extort money, laid his Mexican 
victim upon a bed of burning coals, and Persecution built funeral 
piles for her martys. But what fire is to the body, sin is to the 
soul. Lay a wicked deed on a man’s naked conscience, and how 
it blisters it! It burns, and stings, and agonizes its victim. It 
overwhelms him with anguish and remorse. Le can not rest— 
never, till the fire has burned down through the nerves, and sen- 
sibility itself is gone, and the conscience is seared. But nothing 
can make a man so unhappy as hissin. Tolling in wealth, his 
restless passions will deny him repose. Specters haunt his dreams, 
and he is wretched because sin has produced a burning thirst for 
sinful pleasures, that drinks them in, and thirsts still. hat turns 
the heart into the funeral-pile of itsown peace? Its own vain and 
vile thoughts heaped together and kindled by the consciousness 
how vile they are. This is torture. No words can tell what 
wicked men have felt this side of hell. But 7s by these des- 
peradoes of guilt, look at the convicted sinner. Ie has committed 
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no gross crimes; Henever cursed, or stole, or profaned the name of 
God. Ife has been just, and kindly, and humane in his dealings 
with his fellow-men. But now he thinks of a holy God—his Father 
in heaven. He sees him to be holy, just, and good; and he feels 
himself to have been disobedient, ungrateful, selfish, prayerless. 
His heart is polluted with guilt. is sin’is fire in his soul. Oh! 
—he says—could I be but delivered from this sin—washed and 
cleansed of this pollution! My anguish is, that I have been such 
an ungrateful wretch! 

And here is the secret of that agony which attends despairing 
death-beds. Sinis there. When aman begins to live, and before 
he has formed an evil habit, or resisted a holy influence, or grieved 
the Spirit of God, he is encircled with mercy. _Ilis first sin breaks 
the circle in one spot, and it spread on till the ijast sin of his 
impenitent life turns the circle of mercy into a circle of 
wrath, and he finds himself hemmed all around with the fires of 
judgment and remorse. The agonized sufferer gazes around him, 
but what was a circle of mercy is a circle of fire, and perhaps 
now he thinks of those words of inspiration: ‘“ A fire is kindled 
in my anger, and shall burn to the lowest hell, and shall 
consume the increase of the earth, and set on fire the foundations 
of the mountains.” Tere is the germ of the fire that is never 
quenched. 

7. Sin is like fire, because it defaces whatever it touches. Tow 
every thing fair and beautiful withers before it! It sweeps through 
splendid halls and magnificent palaces, and leaves them a mockery 
of desolation. It breathes over works of taste, and elegance, 
and grandeur, and they crumble to ashes. So sin blights the fair- 
est landscape. If only man is vile, a paradise hecomes a desert. 
And so with the soul. Talent, genius, wit, capacity, brilliance of 
imagination, they are all only a greater curse if sin kindles them 
to its own use. Their beauty is deformity. Their attraction is 
gone forever. 

8. But sin is like fire, because it must be resisted. You do not 
expect a fire to go out of itself till it has burned all within its reach. 
You set yourselves promptly to put itout. You play your engines 
on it, and devise the best ways to bring it under and subdue it. 
So it is with sin. It is an evil to be contended with in heart and 
life. It must be resisted, or it will consume the soul. You must 
bring all things into conformity with the will of God. 

9. Sin is like fire, because if you wait too long before you at- 
tempt to bring it under, the attempt is useless. A time comes in 
the progress of a fire when you can not put it’ out, or when it 
would be of no use if you did. It has got the upper hand. You 
may play on it, because you have nothing else to do, or because 
you wish to improve the last chance; but you have no hope that 
it will do any good. So the soul may be left till sin has got the | 
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mastery. And if you could subdue it at last, you would find only 
charred masses of worthless rubbish. Evenin this world men be- 
come so given up to sin, that they are beyond any reasonable pros- 
pect of repentance. They pronounce themselves to be so, They 
say, it is of no use for me to try to be saved. The world has my 
heart. I am grown hard and cold as the marble. I have no feel- 
ing, no anxiety, no sensibility. This is the result to which sin al- 
ways comes if you let it goon. It works like fire by being let 
alone. It ought then to be checked at once. You ought to put 
out the first spark. You ought to be God’s firemen, to quench in 
your own hearts all the 7 darts of the devil. 

With this strange parallel between fire and sin before you, you 
can appreciate the story told of the celebrated McCheyne, of Scot- 
land. He was remarkable for his power of seizing on incidents 
and common things to make an impression. His words were like 
nails driven fast in the conscience. He was one day amusing 
himself by surveying the operations of the workmen in a quarry, 
when, passing the engine-house, he stopped for a moment to look 
at it. The engine-man had just opened the furnace-door to feed 
it with fresh fuel. Gazing at the bright, white glow within, 
McCheyne said to the man, in his own mild way: “ Does that 


fire mind you of any thing?” And he said no more, but passed 
on his way. 


The man had been very careless, but he could not get rid of this 
solemn question. To him it was the Spirit’s arrow. He had no 
rest till he found his way to the place where he could be pointed 
out the way to flee from the wrath to come. Ought not the scenes 
that meet your eyes so often to “ mind you” of something ? 


Il. We have seen that sin is the fire, but whom does the word 
“firebrands” represent? Je were as firebrands. It is the sinner 
that is the fuel. 

Let us see how. 

1. A firebrand is combustible material, to begin with, or it 
never would have been a firebrand. It could be burned. So itis 
with the sinner’s heart. Made for holiness, it can burn with un- 
hallowed passions. It can blaze and burn forever, to light up the 
fires of hell. 

2. A firebrand has been already exposed to the fire. You know 
it has. It bears the marks of it. It is charred and blackened al- 
ready. So is the sinner’s heart. Unruly desires and unhallowed 
aims have burned into it, and you can find no one who has not 
sinned. The world itself is a furnace of temptation. We are in it, 
and our hearts have felt its power. 

3. A firebrand has offered no effectual resistance to the flames. 
It yielded to the heat. So you might have expected. In this re- 
. spect the sinner is like the firebrand. He has not resisted the fires 
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of sin, as he, unlike the firebrand, should have done. A soul is 
bound to resist. By the grace and power of God it can. It can 
o through the furnace like the three young men in Babylon. 
here are those whom the love of God makes invulnerable, lifts 
above the power of the flames, so that they are like the burning 
bush which Moses saw in Horeb—they abide still unconsumed. 
They can say with Wesley : 


“See a bush that burns with fire, 
Uncorsumed amid the flame : 
Turn aside, the sight admire— 
I that living wonder am.” 


4. A firebrand is ready to be kindled anew, even after it has 
been once quenched. It is like tow or tinder, a spark may kindle 
it. So it is with the soul that has once been charred with the fires 
of sin. A spark of temptation may set it a-blaze again. It needs 
to be kept and guarded well. 

5. A firebrand is already in the process of being consumed, and 
a little longer time will finish it. hen a stick has been charred 
all over, it is half-way to ashes. So it is with the sinful heart. 
= progress of the fire has been rapid, and its work will soon be 

one. 

6. A firebrand needs only to be let alone, and it will burn to 
ashes. You need put forth no labor or effort to make it consume. 
Just let it alone, and the result is sure. So with the soul. Leave 
it in its sin—leave it to the ruinous consuming power of its own 
lusts, and its ruin will be complete. 

7. A firebrand is a dangerous thing if its sparks and coals come 
in contact with any thing else, and so Scripture declares that one 
sinner destroyeth much good. “One of you, by your vanity, or 
irreligion, or foolish jests, or godless example, may spread the 
fires of sin, and kindle the flames that will consume the hopes of 
men. 


III. But even firebrands may be saved. Desperate as their 
condition is, they are sometimes plucked from the burning, and 
their flames quenched. So it is with sinners. They are some- 
times plucked out of the flames. A Mary Magdalen, the thief on 
the cross, Saul of Tarsus, have been saved. Even when wrapt 
all about with the flames of sin, they have been rescued, and have 
been able to say in gratitude to their great Deliverer: “ By the 
grace of God, I am what I am.” 

But, how were they delivered? Did they save themselves ? 
As well might the firebrand put out its own fires. The work is 
God’s. A converted soul is a miracle of his grace. He inter- 
poses. It is by his word enlightening the mind, his Spirit con- 
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vineing of sin, and his grace renewing the soul, that the work is 
accomplished. 

I can not pretend to tell you the wholestory. Even the renewed 
heart that has experienced deliverance, may be at a loss for words 
to tell how it has been wrought. Even the blind man whose eyes 
Jesus opened, could only say : “ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Some of you feel that you are now as firebrands plucked from the 
burning. You know that the work was God’s. He arrested your 
attention. I[e stopped you in the downward road. He showed 
you your danger, and he wrought in you the purpose to break oft 
your sins. The word of truth is his gift—his lamp to your feet— 
his light to your path. The Spirit is his gift. The Saviour is his 
own Son, bestowed to redeem a lost world, to bear our sins, and 
open up the way of pardon and of hope. He is the great Deliverer. 
Salvation is all of grace. 


“ Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man, 
And all the steps that grace display 
Which drew the wondrous plan. 


“ Grace led my roving feet 
To tread the heavenly road, 
And now supplies each hour I meet 
While traveling home to God. 


“Grace taught my soul to pray, 
And made my eyes o’erflow; 
"Tis grace has kept me to this day, 
And will not let me go.” 


Thus the soul has passed from death unto life, and you can not 
strike out the memory of that to which it was exposed. That, at 
least, and the greatness of the deliverance, can not be forgotten. 

Such is your experience. You saw your sins encircling you 
like a wall of fire. They cut you off from hope. You saw no 
way of escape. There was no break in the fiery wall, till one who 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities, 
broke through to the rescue, and cried out: “I am the door.” 
Then you saw his almighty hand stretched forth with a promise 
in it, and you grasped it, and he plucked you forth, and the promise 
was fulfilled. You felt that it was yours, and.you were constrained 
with a bursting heart to exclaim: 


“Of his deliverance I will boast, 
Till all who are distressed 
From my example comfort take, 
And charm their griefs to rest.” 


Sometimes God lets the sinner feel the heat and bitterness of 
sin, till a disposition is wrought in him of willingness to be saved. 
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Conscience alarms. He is called, and warned, and convicted, and 
can find no peace. He tries to be happy in his sin, but it is like 
lying down on a bed of coals. At last he confesses his guilt and 
wretchedness, and yields to the sweet and gentle influences of a 
Saviour’s love. He clasps the hand of mercy. He is drawn forth 
from the flames, and his lips burst forth with the music of the 
“new song.” 

An Indian who had experienced this change of heart, was asked 
by a white man to describe how it took place. He replied that 
he could not tell; but-if the inquirer would go with him to the 
spot where the work was effected, he would show him. They went, 
and the Indian, after going some distance in the woods, stopped, 
gathered a quantity of leaves, and made a circle of them. Te 
then put a worm in the middle of it, and set it on fire. The rep- 
tile, feeling the heat, ran to one side and then to another. It 
was all on fire. After thus going from side to side in unavailing 
efforts to escape, it returned to the center of the circle, and 
stretched itself out, apparently in despair, to die. 

At that moment, the Indian caught the reptile in his hand. 
“There,” said he, “that was the way God did to me! I found 
myself a sinner. I felt myself in danger. I saw the angry eye 
of God flashing on me. I tried to escape one side, and I met 
fire. Iran to the other; it was on fire. At last, in hopelessness, 
I gave up to die. Then Jesus Christ take my soul right up.” 

‘T ask of you to seek deliverance—not to resist the methods which 
God uses to draw you from the flames—but to lay hold upon the 
hope set before you in the Gospel. To rush on careless, uncon- 
cerned, hard-hearted, and impenitent, to God’s judgment-seat, 
would be as mad as it would be for you to rush into the very 
midst of a blazing dwelling, and go give your life up to the flames. 

Firemen! guardians of our dwellings against a most subtle and 
dangerous foe, I can not withhold my tribute of respect for the 
promptness with which, in each emergency, you meet hardship 
and danger. My sympathies are with you in your perils; but I 
can not forget that ran are for the soul greater hazards than 
those to which your bodies are exposed when you come in con- 
tact with the devouring element. The sin that burns down men 
is more virulent than the fire that consumes dwellings. I wish 
you to stand ever ready to meet it—to quench it in your souls— 
nay, to seek a higher deliverance than your own, in the sprinkling 
of atoning blood that can quench it forever. 

It is your business, whenever the alarm is given, by night or 
day, to be ready to rush to the scene of conflagration. I strike 
for you God’s alarm-bell to-night. I tell you that the fires of sin 
are burning all around you—nay, perhaps within you, unchecked. 
In the name of Him who would enroll us all in his service, I de- 
mand that you should be God’s firemen. I ask you who know 
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what fire is that consumes dwellings, to beware of the fire that 
burns down God’s living temple, and to lend a hand to quench it. 
I ask you to subdue it in your own soul, to cry mightily to God 
to effect your deliverance, and to _— you as brands from the 
burning. There is nothing but the blood of Christ that can put 


out these fires of sin. Repent and believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and pardon and peace shall be yours forevermore. No fire 
shall burn, no flames torture you. God will keep you safe from all 
the heat of temptation and the furnace of trial—and if sorrow 
comes, you shall yet, if duty calls, “ glorify God in the fires.” 





